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THE DIALECTIC IMAGINATION. 

BY JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY. 



It is no doubt natural, in a way, to associate the play of the 
imagination exclusively with the artistic temperament, and to 
think that it has no place in the experience of one who is im- 
mersed in the busy affairs of life and is brought into daily contact 
with plain facts and prosaic situations. On the contrary, how- 
ever, there is a very important function which the imagination 
performs in the more sober processes of reason as well as in the 
flights of fancy. In matters of sentiment, of feeling, of taste, 
the imagination appears at play. In the offices of reason it 
serves quite a different function. It is there the imagination at 
work. The phrase, the dialectic imagination, will express this 
peculiar function — that of facilitating the work of the reason in 
the effort to solve the matter-of-fact problems of life. It is a 
function which is essentially logical. 

This is the kind of imagination which builds upon fact. It 
is not merely the plaything of the fancy; it is an instrument of 
the reason. The business of interpreting the every-day experi- 
ences of life, and compelling them to serve ends of the greatest 
efficiency, is an art which in an especial sense is dependent upon 
the collaboration of the imagination. The imagination thus acts 
as the conceiving function of the mind. A fact, as a brute fact 
merely, is a matter of simple observation. The imagination is the 
mind's contribution to the given fact. No fact by itself is self- 
illuminating. It is like a diamond which is placed in a dark 
room. The light of a weil-furnished mind must illumine the fact 
before it will flash back its radiance. The imagination is the eye 
of the mind. It is the inner vision alone which is capable of 
interpreting what the outer vision can only report. The hidden 
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significance which any fact may possess, its relation to other 
facts, what it may suggest, its value in terms of the uses to which 
it may be put, all arise from the activity of the imagination. 
Every fact — that is, every significant fact — is to the mind so 
much raw material suggestive of indefinite possibilities. It has 
to be fashioned by the thought. It is to the mind what the block 
of marble is to the fancy of the sculptor. It must be dominated 
by an idea — that is, by the imagination. 

A resourceful man in dealing with the every-day facts of ex- 
perience must be able to picture them in a variety of possible 
settings and relations. He should possess what I would call the 
hypothetical instinct, the art of suggesting certain suppositions 
and of premising their necessary consequences. It is the ability 
to see the effect in the cause and the cause in the effect. The 
one who may have this gift is able to perform a series of ideal 
experiments with the facts in his possession. It is not necessary 
to put them to any actual test; in all probability it will be im- 
possible or at least impracticable to do so. His imagination, how- 
ever, can sketch in fancy various probable results which he will 
therefore accept or discard as a reasonable working hypothesis 
according to their promise of rewarding realization. A skill in 
supposition is merely a phase of the art of imagination. 

Our body of knowledge is nothing more than an amorphous 
mass of unrelated facts unless it is touched by the imagination. 
The fancy gives form to knowledge, relating part to part and 
part to the whole. It exercises the art of generalship in mass- 
ing facts in proper order and sequence, and in directing their 
movement according to a comprehensive plan. The body of 
knowledge must have life also as well as form. Pact without 
fancy is dead. The imagination, therefore, must be summoned 
m order to give life to knowledge. 

In all reasoning the mind puts together its material in some 
new combination possessing a significance which the various parts 
taken separately could not in the remotest manner reveal. The 
power to work out new combinations of old material is the pe- 
culiar function of the imagination which in this manner gives a 
touch of originality even to the most commonplace tasks of life. 
By the constructive processes of the imagination every form of 
activity is widened in scope and deepened in efficiency by the 
brooding thought which sees things in the light of what they may 
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become. It is the imagination which both sees the need and is 
capable of devising the means to meet it. 

This provokes necessarily a critical spirit, a spirit of restless- 
ness which chafes under the imperfections of the present because 
a vision of a better future sways before it. Discontent which 
is resourceful acts as a spur to the imagination. It is also the 
spirit of progress which discovers the possibility of improvement 
and presses towards its realization. An unimaginative people are 
proverbially unprogressive. They are satisfied with the present 
because they see no future. " Where there is no vision the people 
perish." However, the vision which comes to the prophet or 
to the far-seeing statesman is not merely the chance creation of the 
fancy. It is not the poet's vision. As Leibniz has said, " Every 
present is big with the future," and so the imagination which 
discerns the future is the imagination which sees and is able to 
interpret the necessary implications of the present. The seer's 
vision must be founded upon insight; otherwise his foresight can 
have no substantial basis in reality. The imagination pictures the 
future significantly only when the future appears as a necessary 
consequence of present conditions. It does not merely come after 
the present; it grows out of it. How can we know what is pos- 
sible unless at the same time we are able to penetrate beneath 
the surface of what is actual? Penetration, indeed, is the root 
of prophecy. The imagination, therefore, cannot swing clear of 
the reason. Although in a certain sense the imagination is free, 
ret nevertheless it is conditioned. Its dependence in this phase of 
its activity is upon the guidance of the reason, and that in no 
sense is a limitation of its real freedom. That is a poor freedom 
indeed which scorns the lead of the reason, for the fancy which 
waits upon wisdom has by no means lost its spontaneity or the 
spirit of originality. The imagination in its aesthetic ventures 
may enter a region where the prosaic circumstances of life and the 
actual conditions of existence are consciously left behind; but 
throughout this sphere it is the imagination at play rather than 
at work. Even here it might be shown that the play of the fancy 
must indirectly at least obey those rules of the game which reality 
prescribes and the reason formulates. The unreal world of ad- 
venture, romance or poetry must nevertheless present a show of 
verisimilitude. 

My contention is simply that the work of life, however prosaic 
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it may seem to be, calls for an imaginative mind — a mind 
of vision and yet not visionary, fertile in device and yet withal 
essentially reasonable, grounded in common sense and yet not a 
slave to the obvious, eminently capable of meeting the possi- 
bilities of the future because appreciative of the significance 
of present condition and circumstance. Eeason without the im- 
agination is impotent. It may be able to deal with the common- 
place and the routine, but it is feebly inadequate to cope with 
hidden possibilities. It sees the actual, but overlooks those ele- 
ments of a potential nature in which the secret of success may 
be discovered. It moves in the round of habit, but cuts out 
before it no path of progress or way of reform. Its con- 
servatism is a concession to inertia rather than adherence to 
principle. Custom is the natural anaesthetic both of the mind 
and of the will. And if a man's imagination is deadened by 
disuse, he can never think vigorously or see keenly. He will 
yield to the circumstances which confront him, and will not be 
able to overcome the inevitable obstacles or compel them to serve 
his purposes. He is blind to opportunity and has never heard the 
challenge of circumstance. He has no desire to invade the regions 
of the possible. The unimaginative mind is the dull mind, plod- 
ding and persevering, it may be, but with no vital touch. It is so 
dominated by the usual and the ordinary that it is inhospitable to 
those larger ideas which might provoke its hidden powers. 

The mind not only deals with facts and things, but it has to do 
with persons as well. To live with men, to work with them, to 
control and direct them, requires a special gift which is very inti- 
mately dependent upon the imagination. It is the art of picturing 
to oneself the point of view of the other man. It is an appreciation 
which is born of sympathy; and sympathy is only a special phase 
of the imagination. To know the possibilities of men is a higher 
art than to know the possibilities of things. To understand what 
men think, and especially what they feel, to appreciate their 
needs and desires, their weaknesses and limitations as well as 
their strength, requires a power of divination to a consummate 
degree. To provoke the possibilities of others, there must be some 
range of fancy within oneself. 

The imagination, however, is not only the instrument of the 
reason, providing its premises, massing its argument, discovering 
its proof and revealing the various possibilities of its application. 
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It is more than this. It is the mind's support in those long 
stretches of patient expectation, when the predictions of reason 
have not yet been verified in fact. The intellect has its need of 
faith as well as the religious nature. The power to see the 
thing that must be and to believe in its ultimate fulfilment, to 
hope till hope creates 

" Prom its own wreck the thing it contemplates," 
this is the high office of the imagination. 

If, therefore, the imagination plays this important r61e through- 
out the whole range of our thinking, the question of its cultivation 
becomes a matter for serious consideration. It is a problem which 
concerns not merely the pleasures of appreciation and delights 
of the mind, but also the very efficiency and success of one's work 
itself. For this reason, then, there is a far greater need to ex- 
ercise the powers of the imagination as a preparation for the 
practical pursuits of life than for the artistic. The artistic tem- 
perament is endowed by nature with the imaginative strain and 
its development will care for itself. But with a mind which is 
absorbed in affairs, it is far more imperative that the imagina- 
tion should be quickened and its activity fashioned into habit. 

It is rather a futile task to attempt the training of one's power 
of imagination in any direct manner; it is quite possible, on the 
other hand, to produce and foster an imaginative habit of mind 
by cultivating certain other habits which in turn will prove 
tributary to the end desired. Imagination is a spirit which must 
be wooed indirectly. There is, for instance, the possibility of 
quickening our powers of observation, not so much as regards the 
extent and accuracy of the external sense of sight, but rather in 
respect to the inner sense of interpretation and discernment. 
For it is the peculiar function of the mind's eye to correct the 
first impressions mediated by the senses, to amplify them, and, 
above all, to apprehend their deeper significance. The vision of 
thought always transcends the vision of sense. It was no flight 
of the fancy, but one of the more serious offices of imaginative 
reason which was capable of seeing behind the daily rising and set- 
ting of the sun, the complete Coperuican programme of our solar 
system. This art of seeing beneath the surface and uncovering 
buried meanings is one in which we can acquire a skill if we 
will only take the pains persistently to exercise it. 

There is still another habit which tends to stimulate our im- 
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aginative faculty, namely., the endeavor in the exercise of our 
memory to reconstruct the original elements of an experience 
rather than merely restate them. The ability to recall facts lit- 
erally in the same order and relations as one originally observed 
them illustrates the lowest order of memory. The man who is a 
bore usually has a good memory, but he has no imagination. The 
art of conversation consists in a certain skill of omission as well 
as that of emphasis. What not to say and what to lay stress upon, 
the imagination with its selective instinct alone can determine. 

There is all the difference in the world between learning a 
lesson which we can repeat upon occasion and mastering a truth 
so that it becomes the ready servant of our thought. To assimi- 
late knowledge rather than receive it whole requires a functioning 
of our imagination, for we must in our thoughts so transform 
the original elements of an experience that we can free them 
from local and temporal color and from the setting of particular 
circumstance, rendering them available for our purposes in other 
situations of a wholly different character. What we learn in one 
setting we usually wish to use in another, for experience rarely 
repeats itself in precisely the same manner or in the same order 
of events. It is, therefore, necessary in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge that we should endeavor to grasp the salient features of 
every situation, determining their true significance by a sifting 
process which will separate the essential from the non-essential. 

This art of giving a universal significance to a particular in- 
cident is due to subtle alchemy of the mind by means of which 
the elements of knowledge are transmuted into forms admitting 
of significant application throughout the whole range of thinking 
and of action. To acquire this art one should endeavor to culti- 
vate the habit of mastering a principle rather than learning a 
rule. A principle differs from a rule in this respect that it can 
deal adequately with the special case. The exception never proves 
the rule; it may, however, disclose some fundamental principle 
which is capable of explaining the exceptional ease. That time- 
honored saying that the exception proves the rule is merely a mis- 
translation of the Latin proverb, exceptio regulam probat, which 
should read: the exception tests the rule. No rule is sufficiently 
fortified to withstand such a test unless there is a recognized prin- 
ciple behind it. A rule is a mere order of procedure, and one 
who has learned the rule is utterly at a loss whenever a strange 
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situation suddenly confronts him to which the rule is not ob- 
viously applicable. It is necessary for him to penetrate the dis- 
guise of the exceptional case and to discover the fundamental 
principle behind it; and this is itself an act of the imagination. 

Also much may be gained in increasing our powers of im- 
agination by acquiring the habit of presenting to ourselves the 
problem which every significant experience in life suggests, name- 
ly, that of economy in adjusting means to ends. How may larger 
and more valuable ends be secured by a wiser choice of means? 
How may present conditions be improved? How may the tradi- 
tional mistakes be avoided? How may we escape from the sway 
of the commonplace? These are some of the queries which tend 
to keep the mind alert and open to the possibility of a new order 
of things. The habit of contriving devices of improvement, or 
resourceful suggestion and progressive endeavor, is a constant spur 
to the imagination, whose power is increased with every new 
demand made upon it. Whatever the end of one's activity may be 
it must appear first of all in the form of an idea in the mind, 
an idea which sees the thing that ought to be and commands it. 
Eeason may plan, but imagination holds the torch to light the 
way, and if a life is to have intelligent direction and successful 
issue it dare not scorn the lead of fancy born of reason. 

The imagination, therefore, in the especial utility function 
which we have considered of increasing the sum total of life's 
efficiency is at the same time not wholly devoid of a certain 
aasthetical significance. For any labor which thought expands 
and directs according to a dominant idea is, in a sense, a work 
of art. There is always some one method which is superior in the 
completeness of its results to any other; there is always a way 
which is the most direct and most efficacious; there is always a 
process which gives the most valuable product; there is, in short, 
about everything, however prosaic and commonplace, an excellence 
which is ideal, and in whatever sense it is ideal it possesses an 
artistic value and significance. The craftsman who by the creative 
power of an idea discovers a hidden possibility in his craft and 
realizes it in actual form or deed is in that single respect at least 
an artist. It is the imagination which suggests possibilities of 
excellence, a better for every good, and beyond that a best whose 
shadow falls across attainment as a challenge and an inspiration. 

John Gkier Hibben. 



